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with a given object; the definite distinction between the thing seen and 
the thing suggested. The thorough realization of form implies in the 
beholder a definite activity; a reaction which is pleasant or unpleasant 
as it facilitates or hampers our own vitality. At this point we come to 
what may be considered the most vital contribution of this volume to a 
theory of aesthetics; namely, the increase of vitality through aesthetic 
perception. Titchener's theory of Empathy or Lipps's Einfiihlung is 
the subject of the second long essay, while one hundred pages are given 
to casual extracts from the gallery diaries of Vernon Lee and her two 
assistants. These extracts are distinctly disappointing. More than any- 
thing else they form a mass of unsorted material for the psychologist. 
The interplay of the different arts — i.e., music and painting — in Vernon 
Lee's temperament offers less than she evidently fancied to the untechnical 
student. In the main, what one derives from these diary extracts is that 
the habitual student derives much less joy from the contemplation of 
works of art than the general observer. Important, however, in the high- 
est degree, and easily upheld by any lover of art who is at the same 
time capable of watching the reactions upon himself of the contemplation 
of art, is the quickened respiration and adjustment of equilibrium which 
Vernon Lee notes as the natural reaction of aesthetic enjoyment. One 
often hears the uninitiate express this by saying that the effect of looking 
at a beautiful painting is the same as drinking a glass of champagne. 

Although narrowing somewhat the range of aesthetic empathy in the 
explanation of artistic phenomena, Vernon Lee asserts that every aesthetic 
form embodies in its individual reality the emphatic preferences of one 
individual, so that the aesthetic form which gives us joy is giving us the 
finest vital rhythms and patterns of a rich, harmonious individual and the 
scheme, so to speak, of what has proved most beneficial and enduring in 
the vital modes of the race. 

To this one must add that while the present writer speaks of the sat- 
isfaction of the physical needs — sleep, food, generation, as being the re- 
sponses of the individual need, unrelated to the persistence of person- 
ality, she says that wherever the individual has come to exist as a part 
of the universe, or as a soul, under penalty of destruction, the microcosm 
must stamp itself upon the macrocosm, thus reducing chaos to harmony 
and to definite structure. In this wise, art becomes a school for the 
unity of purpose and plan, without which consciousness would disin- 
tegrate and the soul disappear. 



Tennyson and His Friends. Edited by Hallam, Lord Tennyson. 
London: Maemillan & Co., 1912. 

All that is necessary to know of Lord Tennyson as man and as poet 
is now before the public. Both of the present Lord Tennyson's Memoirs 
of his father have partaken of the nature of a medley or a collection of 
estimates. In the former volume there were reminiscences by Gladstone, 
Jowett, Lecky, Locker-Lampson, Palgrave, Tyndall, and Aubrey de Vere. 
To the present volume, Lady Tennyson contributes a simple but inter- 
esting chapter on her early youth and pre-marital acquaintance with the 
poet. The words of her story are as clear-cut, sincere, and lovely as the 
line drawing of her profile by Watts which precedes it. William Rawnsley 
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has contributed a careful study of Tennyson's country about Somersby 
as it appears in his poetry. Especially in In Memoriam he finds the char- 
acteristics of the Lincolnshire scenery as it doubtless appeared to the 
poet in his long walks with Arthur Hallam. To many, doubtless the 
most interesting chapter will be that on the poet and his two brothers, 
Frederick Tennyson and Charles Tennyson-Turner. Both Frederick and 
Charles were poets of no mean accomplishment and would have been more 
read and better appreciated but for the overshadowing of their greater 
brother. Frederick, particularly, with his foreign strain both in looks 
and character, his scorn for the "high jinks of the high-nosed," and for 
those who go through life with " well-cut trousers and ill-assorted ideas " ; 
with his mysticism, independence, vivacity, and true insight, is both a 
poet and a character worth knowing. 

The chapter on Tennyson, Fitzgerald, Carlyle, and others by Dr. Warren 
of Magdalen, Oxford, is full of quite delightful anecdote and reminis- 
cence, bringing before us the original personality of one of the most 
obscure of great English poets. Like Shelley, Fitzgerald has the charm 
of having lived and died without appreciation and without himself hav- 
ing guessed how great an artist he was. 

This volume is somewhat padded by selections from Tennyson's poems 
which touch upon his friends and by reminiscences which are very 
fragmentary and casual. It may be said of Tennyson as of very few great 
poets that he received his crown from his own generation. He was per- 
fectly suited to his own day. There was but mild revolt either in his 
life or his work from the accepted formulas of his time. He was broad 
enough, it is true, to admire " the pious variers from religion " and to 
write of the truth in honest doubt which exceeded that in half the creeds. 
But par excellence he was the poet of the latter half of the nineteenth 
century. He did not lead on into broader fields of thought and specula- 
tion, as did Shelley or Swinburne or Browning. He was content to say 
beautifully, at times with supreme charm, what the majority already be- 
lieved. He told men what they knew and what they liked to hear, and 
he told it in exalted and wonderful language. 

"Unto each man, his handiwork, unto each his crown 
A just fate gives." 

Tennyson was a great poet by virtue of beautiful form rather than 
original thought. Greater noets must wait their greater rewards. 



Two Visits to Denmark. By Edmund Gosse. New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co., 1912. 

One's first attitude toward this volume of desultory recollection is one 
of distrust. Why, indeed, should a man of Edmund Gosse's standing 
make a book of the haphazard impressions of two visits to Denmark made, 
respectively, forty and thirty-eight years ago? The book, as the author 
forewarns, is neither a record of adventure nor a tourist's guide. Yet the 
book justifies itself, not only by the author's well-known charm of manner 
and personality, but because it portrays minutely what is now so swiftly 
vanishing from the face of the earth — the small, detached nation* When 
one reads of the function and value of such communities, their force as 



